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soon became
a legislator.

quired a reverence for knowledge and books. He also
secured much instruction and intellectual enrichment
from the small library of his native town.1 While he
reacted most strongly from the stern, uncompromising
Calvinism of the religious life of the times, it inculcated
in him a faith in God and a subordination of his moral
nature to the higher law, and he obtained through its
system a remarkable drill in logic. At the age of twenty,
young Mann happened upon a brilliant preparatory
teacher, and was speedily fitted to enter the sophomore
class of Brown University in the fall of the same year.
He was graduated in 1819 at the head of his class, and
was shortly afterward engaged for two years as a tutor
in Latin and Greek at his alma mater. After demon-
strating extraordinary ability as a classical scholar and
teacher, and concluding, far in advance of his times,
that the natural sciences were much superior in content
and discipline to the classics, he turned his attention to
the study of law2 as a profession and of metaphysics

1 This library was presented to the town by Benjamin Franklin, for
whom the place was named.   He requested his friend, Dr. Richard Price
of London, to purchase to the amount of twenty-five pounds such books
as would foster sound religion and government.
2 Mann studied at the famous law school of Judge Gould in Litchfield,
Connecticut, which, during its existence of less than half a century, gradu-
ated sixteen United States senators, fifty members of Congress, five
cabinet officers, several foreign ministers, and innumerable justices of the
federal and higher state courts.